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S I think it not only the Duty, but the 
| Intereſt, of every Member of the Pub- 
lick, to appriſe the People at all Times 

(but more eſpecially in ſuch dangerous 

and delicate Conjunctures as the preſent) 
of the Situation and Hands they are in, and of the 
Tendency of all Tranſactions relating to publick Af- 
fairs, as well as the Views and Characters of the 
Tranſactors; ſo I ſhall plainly deliver my Thoughts 
and Opinion on theſe Subjects, according to the beſt 
Judgment I have been able to make, on the Intelli- 
” I have received from People much better in- 
orm'd than myſelf, of the occult Springs on which 
theſe State-Engines move, the Uſe for which they 
are delign'd and projected, and the Merits or De- 
merits of the Workmen. And as I do not in the leaſt 
pique myſelf upon the Reputation of a good Writer, 
and am of courſe careleſs what Cenſures may be paſs'd 
upon this Work for any Faults, Errors and Defects 
of that Sort; ſo I ſhall, without any regard to Stile, 
Method, Connection, Plan, c. relate Facts, and 
give the beſt Accounts I can of Things and Men, 
juſt as they occur, without conſidering any Thing 
further, than whether they may be uſeful, and whe- 
ther they are true. | , 

And tho? there are three Declarations with which 
almoſt all Pamphlet-Writers generally ſet out; which 
are, Firſt, Their having no View in writing but the 
Good of the Public, without the leaſt W 
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of any that may ariſe to themſelves; Secondly, Their 
aſſuring their Readers they are quite unpreudic'd; 
and, Laſtly, Diſclaiming all perſonal Reflections; 1 
ſhall with leſs Merit, or more Sincerity, ſet out with 
three Declarations quite oppoſite : For tho? I write 
under the Influence of all the public Spirit, and all 
the Principles of Patriotiſm I have any Notion of, yet 
I confeſs my public Spirit no more comes up to the 
Profeſſions of theſe Writers, than my Patriotiſm does 
to the boaſted Principles formerly pretended to by 
thoſe, who have pretty clearly demonſtrated the Sin- 
cerity of ſuch Pretences this laſt Year, and ſhewn the 
World how true a Picture they drew of their Hearts, 
when they repreſented no Feature of Self-Intereſt 
there, and deſcrib'd their Affections ſo engroſs'd by 
their Country, that they not only lv d their Neighbour 
as themſelves, but doted on a Parcel of People they 
never ſaw, and with whom they were totally unac- 
quainted, only becauſe they happen'd to live in the 
ſame Iſland, This, I frankly confeſs, is a Sort of 
Patriotiſm of which I have no Idea from my own 
Senſations, and of which I am no better inform'd by 
the Practice of others: And I ſhou'd juſt as ſoon be- 
lieve any of our Merchants, who told me they ven- 
tur*d their Lives in frequent Voyages to either Indies, 
merely to increaſe the Riches of their Country, with- 
out any View to private Profit, or particular Advan- 
tage to themſelves : Or a young, gay, flippant Lady, 
who told me ſhe ſubmitted to the Embraces of her 
Husband, or her Lover, merely for the Good of her 
Country, becauſe ſhe knew People were the Strength 
of every Society, and the principal Wealth of a Na- 
tion; as I ſhould any Parti ——ry Patriot, who told 
me in the fineſt public Harangue that ever was ut 
ter'd, that his only View, Wiſh or Aim, was the 
Honour and Intereſt of England, and the Welfare _ 
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his Fellow- Subjects, * of all Purſuit or Thought 
of his own, as well as all private or particular Advan- 
tage to himſelf, or the Indulgence of any human 
Paſſion. whatever: For as every wiſe Man knows, 
that by the univerſal Laws and Principles of Nature, 
Selfiſhneſs is the fundamental primary Ingredient in 
the Compoſition of every Being throughout the whole 
animal Creation, and in human Kind, as well as the 
reſt ; ſounleſs a Man is a Fool himſelf, he will never 


go about to perſuade any Body but a Fool, that he 
| alone is exempt from that general Influence, in his 


Way of acting. And for this Reaſon, my Way of 


judging between good and bad Men, with Regard to 


the Publick, is this: He whoſe Diſpoſition, Princi- 
ples, and Judgment direct his Selfiſnneſs to take a 
convenient Turn for the reſt of Mankind, and the 
Society he lives in, I call a good Citizen; and, vice 
verſa, he whoſe Paſſions and Inclinations lead him in- 
to Ways inconvenient and prejudicial to the Commu- 
nity, I call a bad one. I therefore avow myſelf of 
that leſs elevated, tho? perhaps not leſs meritorious, 
or leſs uſeful Claſs of Patriots, who being born in this 
Country, eſtabliſh'd here, and propoſing to live and 
die here, will endeavour, whilſt they live, to preſerve 
and enjoy every Advantage ariſing from our moſt ex- 
cellent Conſtitution to every Member of this Com- 
munity ; and are deſirous, when they die, to tranſmit 
to their Poſterity every Privilege uninfring'd, which 
they receiv'd from their Anceſtors z who are careful to 
avert every Ill, and procure every Good to their Fel- 
low- Subjects, from knowing they muſt partake of 
both, and are adventitiouſly, or, at leaſt, ſecondarily 
concern'd to promote the Intereſt of thoſe they do 
not know, from a Solicitude to procure the Welfare 
of thoſe they dp. 1 
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For theſe Reaſons, and from theſe Principles and 
Motives, I will heartily join in detecting and puniſh- 
ing any one who ſhall project, purſue, or abet ſuch 


Peace, or diminiſhing the Proſperity of the Socicty of 
which I am a Member; to violating or weakening 
the Laws by which we are protected; or in any Man- 
ner wantonly impoveriſning this Country, or iniqui- 


touſly wounding the Liberties of this Conſtitution, the 


only Form of Government left at preſent, that I know 
of in the World, worth living under. 

Having faid thus much with regard to the Princi- 
ples on which my Patriotiſm is founded ; little anxi- 
ous, from a conſcious Satisfaction in the Rectitude of 
my own Intentions, what Conſtruction may be put 
on ſo uncommon a Confeſſion'; I think it incumbent 
upon me, after having likewiſe declared myſelf not 
unprejudiced, to explain a little the Nature of thoſe 
Prejudices, by which I confeſs I am influenc'd, that 
my Readers may know how far this Declaration 
ought to prejudice them againſt me z and whether, 
after I have explained them, they will not be more 
apt to adopt than condemn them. 

In the firſt Place then, I confeſs I am always fo 
prejudiced with a Notion, that wherever Power is 
lodged, it is likelier to be abuſed than not; that there 
is no Act of Power of which I have not at firſt fo 
ſtrong a Jealouſy, that I am ever inclined to ſuſpect 
it may proceed from ſome latent bad Motive 1n the 
Actor, prejudicial to the People, and with an Intent 
to drain their Purſes, or undermine their Liberties ; 


and am therefore induſtrious to ſearch into the Cauſe, - 


to diſcover the culpable View with which it may be 
performed, and defeat the ſiniſter End for which it 
may be deſigned, | | 

| For, 


Meaſures as I think tend either to diſturbing the 
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For, as I imagine, few People, from the Reaſons 
above- mention'd, doubt of Men in Power, as well 
as out of Power, loving themſelves, and thinking 
principally, if not ſolely, of their own Intereſt; and 
as the Intereſt of Men in Power is generally thought 
by them to be a quite ſeparate Intereſt from that of 
the People, and to raiſe the Power of the Crown, 
the Advantages of which they ſhare from a tem 
rary Delegation of it, whilſt their Credit and Fa- 
veur with the Crewn ſubſiſts; ſo I look upon moſt 
Miniſters to be juſt ſuch Deputy- Shepherds of the 
People, as other Shepherds are of their Flocks, who 


| buy them as cheap as they can for the Uſe of theme 


ſelves and their Maſter, are careful of their Wool 
with a Deſign only to fleece them, and when they 
ſeem moſt ſolicitous to preſerve them, are, at that 
Moment, perhaps meditating how they may make 
the moſt of their Deſtruction, by carrying them to 
the moſt advantagious Market ; and, from this Way 
of Reaſoning I am apt to look on the Appearance 
even of Generoſity in Stateſmen, Princes and Mini- 
ſters, as I do on the open liberal Hand of the Plough- 
man, who ſeems to throw away a few Grains, which, in 
Reality, he is only ſcattering in order to reap the ten- 
told Harveſt in Futurity. I may be told perhaps, that 
this 18 a very uncharitable Way of thinking ; but as we 
an form no Opinion of the Generality of Mankind, 
nor indeed of any particular Man, without a particu- 
ir Acquaintance with him, or a particular Informa- 
on of his Character) but from general Principles, 
:neral Notions, and general Rules, ſo I have im- 
bed theſe Prejudices from this general Manner of 
Reaſoning ; That as the almoſt univerſal Depravity 


of human Kind makes reſtrictive Laws neceflary for. 
the Peace and Order of Society, and that the exe- 
cutive Power for thoſe Laws muſt be lodg'd in hu- 


man 
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man Hands; ſo the ſame Depravity that makes them 
neceſſary, makes them liable to Abuſe in the Execy- 
tion. And in this Opinion I have been confirm, 
not only by the diſagreeable Experience of my own 
Generation, but by all the Hiſtories I have read of 
every other; and, for this Reaſon, I differ widely 
in Opinion from that Author who thinks he cen- 
ſures Guicciardin, by ſaying, He is an Hiſtorian who 
never attributes any Aftion of any of the great Men, of 
whom he writes, to Virtue, Religion, or Conſcience, as 
F theſe Qualities were extinct in the World; (which, 
by the By, is no Conſequence of their not being in 
great Vigour in the upper Part of it) and that he a. 
ways aſcribes the braveſt and greateſt Actions to ſome bad 
Motive or Proſpect of Gain, Guicciardin by this may, 

haps, ſometimes be miſtaken, as Tacitus ] believe 
is, who makes every Action of Tiberius's Reign to 
be the Reſult of Policy, Diſſimulation, and deep 
Art, without imputing any one Incident to the C. 
perations of Chance. But though both theſe Hiſtori 
ans, by imputing nothing to Accident, may give 
too much to the Goodneſs of their great Mens Heads, 
I fancy they rarely give too little to the Goodneh 
of their Hearts. | 7 

For Example, if (to the infinite Detriment of thi 
Iſland) a Dozen of our moſt celebrated Patriots, had 
all died ſuddenly of Apoplexies the Day Sir R. WV, 
retir*d from Court, and that this poor cenſur'd Gui 
ciardin had written the Hiſtory of the 10 preceeding 
Years, imputing all the popular Harangues of theſe 
Demagogues' and Champions for the People, ther 


Patriot Profeſſions, their indefatigable Induſtry to 


promote the public Good, their moſt explicite De- 
clarations of Diſintereſtedneſs, their Zeal for the Con- 
ſtitution, and for the Laws and Liberties, Welfare, 
Honour, and Proſperity of their Country, _ in 
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ſhort, all their moſt 8 virtuous Words and 
Actions; had Guicciardin, I fay, given an Account 
of all theſe fine Things, and imputed theſe Appea- 
F nnces to nothing but the latent Motives of perſonal 
| Reſentment, ambitious Views, avaritious Purſuits, 
and the moſt ſelfiſh Cauſes; how would his Envy, 
7 his Malevolence, and Detraction have been con- 
f demned ; though he would only then have done the 

very ſame Thing from his Sagacity, Inſight, and Pe- 
netration into Mankind, which now every Mortal 
does from Experience ? 
„have dwelt much longer upon the Nature of m 
ovn Prejudices than I ſhould have done, had the Ju- 

ſtification of them been all I aim'd at; becauſe they 
„are far from being foreign to my Subject, and the 
Explanation of them ſo conducive to my Deſign, 
that J have expatiated upon them, rather to recom- 
; mend them to others, than to excuſe them in myſelf; 
and to inſtil them where they are not, rather than e- 
tadicate them where they are. For tho' Prejudices 
in general are Weakneſſes, of which every ſenſible 
and honeſt Man would and ſhould in moſt Inſtances 
endeavour to diveſt himſelf, yet in this Caſe he ought 
to do every Thing he can to retain them; ſince it is 
| as much the Intereſt of the People to be diſtruſtful of 
the Abuſe of Power in all Magiſtrates in the Execu- 
tion of the Laws, as it is the Duty of all Magiſtrates 
to be watchful over the People, that they do not in- 
| fringe or evade the Laws. The one ought to be as 
much upon their Guard, to prevent a proper and le- 
gal Authority being converted into Oppreſſion; as 
the other, to prevent a proper Liberty deviating in- 
to Licentiouſneſs; and without conſtant Diſtruſt and 
conſtant Vigilance in both, the Privileges of the one 
will become merely nominal, and the Office of the 
other quite uſeleſs, | 
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As to perſonal Reflections on Men in Power, for 
which I have declared myſelf an Advocate, and 
which ſo many Fools exclaim againſt and condemn, 
either without knowing why, or from an Affectation 
of more Temper, Moderation and Fairneſs than the 
reſt of the World; I hold ſuch Reflections not only 
allowable and juſt, but always reaſonable, and oſten 
neceſſary. I do not mean by this to defend coarſe 
Language and Scurrility; and do admit, that the 
moſt proper Things may be done in an improper 
Manner; a Man may inveigh againſt Vice in the 


Pulpit indecently, and a Judge pronounce the juſteſt 


Sentence on a Criminal in a Way he ought to be 2. 
ſhamed of. But as I look upon all Miniſters and 
_ Magiſtrates to be the Seryants of the Public, ſo the 
Public, like every private Man, in his own Family, 
has a Right to examine, and, in common Prudence, 
will examine into every Part of the Character of eve. 
ry Man taken into their Service: And thoſe who 
can give the Public any Information relating to their 
Characters, not only do their Duty to the Public, 
but act likewiſe for their own Intereſt as Members of 
the Publick. If any one Deſires to be employed in 
the public Revenue, do not thoſe who employ him, 
or ought not thoſe who employ him, to enquire into 
his Character for Subſtance, Integrity, and Ability? 
When a Man is try'd by the Laws of his Country, 
and the Facts, with Regard to that public Tranſgre 
ſion of which he is ſuſpected, are doubtful, are not 
People examin'd as to his private Character, and Set 
tence often pronounc'd upon him, according to the 
Analogy preſumed to be between the one and the 
other? Miniſters ſtand in the fame Light; thel 
Characters ought as much to be canvaſs'd, and thel 
being proper or improper Guardians of the People., 
good or bad Stewards for che Public, to be gueF'd : 
5 5 all 
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and concluded from the fame Rules, and the ſame 
Manner of reaſoning. We find in Hiſtory, and other 
Remnants of Antiquity, that this was the Cuſtom and 
Practice in the beſt conſtituted Governments, and the 
moſt flouriſhing Societies, and even among the Men 
| of the firſt Rank and Dignity, as well as of the 
| greateſt Abilities, in the moſt poliſh*'d Times of the 
moſt poliſh*'d Nations. Look into the Works of Cz- 
cero, and you will find all the private Vices, as well 
as public Faults of Calaline, Clodius, Antony, Piſo 
and Verres, ſet forth, and their Adulteries, Inceſt, 
| Avarice, Drunkenneſs, Gluttony, Proſtitution and 
Profligacy, as ſtrongly inveigh'd againſt, as their 
Faults to the Commonwealth; and uſed as Argu- 
ments to alarm the Senate and the People, and cau- 
tion Both againſt delegating any Power, or placing 
| any Confidence in ſuch Men, as often as any that are 
drawn from their Oppreſſions, Cruelties, Peculat, Ra- 
"amy and other Injuſtices iu the Exerciſe of the 
ower they were veſted with in their Magiſtracies. 
This Cuſtom likewiſe prevailed among he Greeks ; 
and indeed, how is it poſſible, for the Public to form 
Þ true a Judgment of the real Merit and Diſpoſition 
of Men, or to gueſs how far they are to be'truſted, 
from obſerving only their Actions in the maſk*d Con- 
| duct of their public Life, as from a Knowledge of 


3-4 12 ) 
together with a profligate Ayowal of the moſt un. 
principled Way of Thinking, and the moſt intereſted 
Manner of Acting: Will any Body fay, that he 
who ſhould divulge ſuch Truths, if they come to his 
Knowledge, (ſtrong as ſuch perſonal Reflections muſt 
appear) would not be in the Right to give the Peo. 
ple that Warning, of what they might expect from 
ſuch Men, what they had to truſt to, and in what 
Hands their Welfare was lodg'd? | 

Suppoſing, for Example, that the preſent Court 
and Adminiſtration were the Reverſe of what they 
are, and that ſome of the worſt of Men preſided 
there inſtead of the beſt ; for it often happens in S0. 
cieties, as well as in Liquors, that we ſee the Scum 
of Mankind riſe to the Top, as well as the Cream; 
their moſt diſgraceful Parts, as well as their moſt va. 
luable, and what ſhould be excluded as well as what 
ſhould be ſelected. Suppoſing then, that the Palace 
was divided into Factions, intangled in Intrigue, 
agitated by Cabals, and ſplit into Knots, Partie, 
Sets, and little Gangs of Men, all with different 
Views, of different Denominations and different 
Principles, (if they had any) purſuing different 
Schemes, ſcrambling for Places, grappling for Power, 
cringing for Favour, all of them careſſing and ha. 
ting, profeſſing and deceiving, affecting to ſupport, 
and endeavouring to ſubvert each other; all equally 
negligent both of their Prince's and of the Peoples 
Intereſt, and confin'd in every Act and Thought to 
the narrow, dirty Path of what they thought ther 
own, excluſive of every other Conſideration : Sup- 
poſing the Council-Board, and what is call'd the Ad 
miniſtration, was compoſed of Parts as incongruoù, 
of ſome concealed Jacobites, ſome avow'd Republr 
cans, ſome treacherous Friends, ſome timid Enemies, 
ſome with too little Senſe to be uſeful, others with 
| | 2 © ol 
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too much not to be hurtful, unleſs their Intentions 
were better; together with many who had forc'd. 
themſelves into Offices contrary to the Inclination of 
their Maſter, and remained there on the ſame Terms 
hated by thoſe from whom they had deſerted, deſpi- 
ſed by thoſe to whom they had fled, and equally the 
Objects of a betray*d People's Reſentment, and their 
Maſter's Diſlike; the firſt not being able to brook 
their preſent Conduct, nor the laſt to forget their for- 
mer Behaviour, or ever to forgive their having, 
through a long Courſe of Years, endeavour*d to make 
Him as odious to the People as they had at laſt made 
themſelves. 

If this Caſe did exiſt, or ever ſhould exiſt, would it 
be blameable, or would it not be meritorious in any 
one to exhibit the Repreſentation of ſuch Scenes to the 
Public, whatever Reflections ſuch an Exhibition would 
.carry on the particular Characters of the Dramatis 
Perſonæ? And would it not be the Duty of true Pa- 
triotiſm to let the People know their unfortunate Situ- 
ation was ſuch, that the Bulk of the People were 
obliged to take Directions from theſe Rulers, whilſt 
not one Individual who knew them would take their 
Word ; and that this Country muſt truſt for its Secu- 
rity to the Probity of ſuch Guardians, as neither did, 
could, or would, truſt one another. 

And though I might at the ſame Time ſuppoſe, by 
a very improper Mixture, that there were ſome Men 
in great Employments who were perſonally as conſide- 
rable from their Abilities and Integrity as from their 
Rank and their Fortune ; yet if theſe Men, either 
from the Nature of thoſe Employments, or from their 
little Reliſh for the Trouble of public Buſineſs, left the 
Care and Diſpoſition of the Whole to thoſe who were 
more ambitious of that Province, and leſs fit for it 


than 
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than themſelves; it would be yet worſe for the Pu- 
blic than if no ſuch Men were among them; ſince 
ſuch Characters would give Weight to the Credit of 
thoſe Counſels which their Abilities and good Inten- 
tions had had no Weight in the forming. And in 


ſuch Circumſtances, what Hope or Expectation could 


the moſt ſanguine Member of the Public form, that 
from a Court and an Adminiſtration ſo conſtituted, 
the Intereſt of the Public would ever be purſued or 
conſidered? That the Ferment at Home could be 
compos'd, that our Affairs Abroad could be ſucceſs. 
ful; that the public Oeconomy, ſo much wanted, 
would ever be Thought of, or that any Thing com- 
plain*d of would be mended ; aud what one conſola- 


tory Reflection could be made on ſuch a Situation, 


but that it was impoſſible for ſuch an Adminiſtration 
to ſubſiſt, or ſuch Heaps of Sand to keep long toge- 
ther. And might not any Man as well believe the 
Epicurean Syſtem, and imagine all the good Order and 
Harmony we ſee in the Univerſe proceeded from a 
fortuitous Jumble of Atoms, as expect that good Or- 
der and Harmony ſhould reſult to this Country from 
the fortuitous Concourſe of ſuch Miniſterial Atoms, 
ſo much the Reverſe of thoſe Ingredients which at 


- Preſent compoſe our great, beloved, wiſe, honeſt, well 


connected, Accordant, and Popular Adminiſtration ? 

J will now forſake the rambling Paths of Suppo- 
ſition, and ſtate ſome few Facts, which, if they do 
not delerve, at leaſt have obtained univerſal Credit. 


Moſt People have ſaid, and I believe take it for 
granted, that the Complexion of the preſent Parlia- 


ment, differing ſo much from that of the laſt, was 
occaſioned principally by the Weight and Induſtry 
of the P. of V. as well as that the firſt Uſe his R. H. 


made of this Succeſs, was to inſiſt on theſe two Points; 


That Sir R. V. ſhould be removed from Court, _ 
| that 
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that his own Revenue ſhould be made equal to what 
his Father's was in his Situation; knowing at the 
fame time his own Strength ſo well, that he even 
refuſed the Acceptance of the Laſt, without a Com- 
pliance with the Firſt. Reſiſtance was thought to 
be try'd, but Reſiſtance proving vain, theſe De- 
mands were yielded to: Sir R. V. retir'd, and 
50,000 l. a Year was added to his R. H. Income. 1 
will not here enlarge on the trite Subject, of the great 
Expectations form'd by the People, that this Change 
in Perſons would produce ſome beneficial Change in 
Things, on their Hopes of new advantageous 
Schemes, and meliorating Meaſures; or how far 
thoſe Hopes and ' Expectations were anſwered 
how ſoon they were defeated: It would be as 
vain to enter into any Deſcription of the deform- 
ed Features of Natural Patriot Faces, when their 
Masks, at this Epoch, were thrown off, ſince the 
HFiſtory of the one is ſo recent in every body's Me 
mory, and current in every body's Converſation; 
and the Deformity of the other ſo univerſally the Ob- 
ject of Deriſion and Odium, that there was not a 
Prophecy made by the loweſt Prophet in the Ga- 
2etteer, during the late Adminiſtration, (tho' then 
always repreſented as the bought Calumny of Hire- 
lings and Tools of Power) which the Conduct of 
theſe Patriots on this Revolution did not ſo amply 
verify, that thoſe very Names, which had formerly 
been the Idols of the People's bigoted Devotions, at 
once became, and have fince continued the Burden 

of their moſt virulent Curſes. ; | 
The whole Conduct and Management of Affairs 
upon this Change, during the laſt Winter, was 
thought (how truly, I cannot pretend to affirm) to 
fall into the Hands of a Triumvirate. The Word 
Triunrvirate, together with ſome other Circumſtances, 
natu- 


cent 
naturally puts me in Mind of that fo famous in An. 
tiquity of OZavius, Antony, and Lepidus. Who the 
Lupidus of this Triumvirate was, few People are ſo 
little converſant in Hiſtory, as not to be able to gueß; 
ſince Lepidus is known to have been a Man of ſuch 
Abilities, as neither of the other had Reaſon to ap- 
prehend as a Rival; of ſuch as they could eaſily im. 
poſe upon and work to their Purpoſe ; and was caſu- 
ally poſſeſsd of ſuch Sort of Strength as they could 
make uſe of in preſent, and diveſt him of whenever 
they thought fir, There is a Circumſtance relating 
to the Roman Lepidus, in which I grant this Parallel 
will not hold; ſince there is one Author, who, from 
an Affectation of running counter to the moſt received 


Opinions, has taken upon him to diſpute the Rea- 


ſonableneſs of the Contempt with which Lepidus is 
uſually treated, and turn Apologiſt for his Character, 
as well as an Advocate for his Parts; but where the 
Sf. Real for our Lepidus is to be found, I know not. 

Anthony was a Man of great natural Talents, of a 
moſt reſtleſs Ambition, violent Paſſions, great Pride, 
and little Judgment: Before the Death of Cæſar, he 
was indefatigable in the Purſuit of Power; and tho', 
ſoon after Cæſar's Death, he found himſelf in full 
Poſſeſſion of what he had fo long aim'd at, the 
Whole being in his Hands ; yet his Behaviour, in that 
Situation, was ſuch, That as if Power and Reputation 
were incompatible, he ſunk in the Eſtimation of 
Mankind, as well as in the Affections of the People, 
as faſt as he had riſen; and loſt at laſt, either by his 


own Miſmanagement, or the Arts of O#avius, or 


both together, even that Power that had been the 
Occaſion of his firſt loſing his Credit. 

OZavius, who, from the Beginning of his entring 
into this Alliance, had nothing in View but the ſole 


Sovereignty, and of making ule of the other two, by 
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temporarily flattering them in their Demands, and 
omplying with their Inclinations, till he was ftrong 
enough to avow his Deſign, knew that Rome, the 
Capital of the Empire, into whoſe-ſoever Poſſeſſion 
it fell, would enable the Poſſeſſor to get the better of 
any Rival; and therefore ſeiz d that as his own Pro- 
vince, The O.;avius of this Engliſh Triumvirate was 
thought to look on the Cloſet, as the Roman did on 
the City, every Day this Engh/h Trinmvirate met 
whatever Houſe they met at, it ſtill reſembled that 
little famous Iſland, form'd by a River near Bologna, 
where it was determined what good Men ſhould be 
proſcrib'd, what inſignificant People tolerated, and 


Chat ſervile Tools and hungry Flatterers ſhould be 


promoted. During theſe Tranſactions, the Eng liſb 
OZavius knowing he could make no Way, nor gain 
any Credit in the Cloſet, by any Part he could act in 
this Chaos of the Home Affairs, left the Diſpoſition 
of all thoſe Things to Anthony, and turn'd his 
Thoughts ſolely ro the making his Court in Foreign 


| Politics, whilſt Autbony, graſping at too much, loſt 


all; for whilſt he aim'd at acquiring Credit and 


| Power in the Palace, as well as keeping up his Popu- 


larity out of it; (as theſe two Things were incompa- 
tible) he only did enough, in ſerving the Court, to 


| hurt him with the People, without doing enough to 


fatty the Court; and endeavour'd, by ſuch Me- 


thods, to ingratiate himſelf with the Public, and 


| preſerve his Influence in his Party, as ſour'd the 
| Court, without obliging the People ; by which means, 


as he had Power at Court wit out Favour, fo he had 
Influence in P. without Credit, the laſt ſubmitting to 


be ſtill led rather from Habit than Confidence; and 
the firſt yielding from Fear, not complying from 


Inclination. | 4 
This Situation (as it was univerſally believ'd, at 
leaſt) 


180 : 

leaſt) ſoon made theſe three Men, who ſeem'd to di 
together v the greateſt Concord and Cordiality, à 
little agrecable to one another, as their Proceedin 

made them to the reſt of the World; and occaſion. 
ed their feeling as great a Degree of inward Hate ts Situa 
wards ons another as they carried of outward Friend. Wwith: 
ſhip. In /this Article agaln reſembling the ancient 
Triumvirs., who, in their ſudden Junction, and fg. bein; 
poled Union, were all three ſo reciprocally diſtruſtfil 
of Perfidy and Treachery in each other, that they 


not only cauſed the Place where they met to be en. ri 
mined, for Fear of Ambuſcades, but ſubmitted to time 
be treated like ſuſpected Aſſaſſins, by having eren H Pal⸗ 


. their Perſons ſearch'd for concealed Daggers. vail 
The particular Reaſons aſſign'd by the Generality ¶ Poi 
of the World (with. what Foundation I knew not) for Oc. 
the Diſguſt and Diſtruſt that aroſe among our mo- Nit 
dern Triumvirs, were theſe : He who found he had cor 
all the Strength, Favour, and Confidence of the Coo IM wa 
ſet, who had gain'd thoſe Advantages, and enceavour'd on 
to cultivate and preſerve them, by making bis Court gr. 
in projecting and proſecuting fine Syſtems and Schemes IM ev 
of Policy in foreign Affairs upon the Continent, cou'd 
not but feel all the Difficulties he met with in the 
Proſecution of theſe Meaſures, from the Trouble 
given him in the Home Affairs; which made him 
hate the Man to whom they were owing, or why did 
not at leaſt go ſo faſt as he would have had him to 
remove them; tho” he went faſt enough to entangle 
himſelf in ſuch Difficulties as few People imagine he 
will ever get over; and to remove ſuch Difficulties 
for the other, as no Miniſter but himſelf, I believe, 
ever did get over; which were the finding Means to 
raiſe near Six Millions and a Half of Money to defray 
the Charge of his expenſive Schemes for the current 
Service, by a Minority in Parl. t. a 
| 0 


ä 
On the other hand, the Man who found nothing 


could be done in Parliament for the Court, without 


his Aſſiſtance, felt himſelf in this very dilagreeable 


without gaining any with the other; that he was re- 
proach'd by thoſe, whoſe Views he travers'd, without 
being thank'd by thoſe whoſe Views he favour'd ; 
and whilſt he neither anſwer'd the Expectations of che 
Public, nor gratiſied the Inclinations of his old 
Friends, that to his new Allies he was at the fame 
time both uſeful and diſagreeable. For tho? in the 


Palace, he had Power enough to extort many Cu- 


ceſſions, he had not Intereſt enough to carry any one 
Point any other Way; and eaſily perceiv'd, on every 
Occaſion, though he met with Compliance, it was 
without Approbation z that Acquieſcence was not ac- 
company*d with Conviction or Satisfaction; that he 
was often conſulted without being truſted ; and not 


only indulged, without the Poſſeſſion of the leaſt de- 


gree of Fayour, but mortify*d with frequent, and 
even public Tokens of the Reverſe. In thele Cir- 
cumſtances, it was not neceſſary for any Man to have 
much Pride, or be very eaſily irritated to feel ſome 
Reſentment againſt one who had engroſs'd all that 
Favour and Confidence which he propos*d to ſhare 


or to carry his Suſpicions a lictle farther than barely 


apprehending no Endeavours had been us'd to let 
him into them, by imagining all Merhods had been 
put in Practice to exclude him from them. 

At the ſame time the third Perſon in this Triumve- 


rate, finding himſelf quite our of the queſtion as to 
Power or Favour, and that under the Appearance of 


being advis'd with, he was only dictated to by one 
of theſe Men, with regard to foreign Tranſactions; 
and by the other, made to obey in Parliamentary 


and Domeſtic Affairs, grew to labour under all that 
Unea- 
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Situation, that he loft ground with his own Parcy, 
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Uneaſineſs which Ambition muſt neceſſarily ſuf, 
when it is not joined to natural Talents that are good 
enough to feed and gratify it; which Envy and Jer. 
louſy muſt feel without Strength enough to combat 
what they wiſh to leſſen, or Merit enough to riya 
thoſe with whom they cannot forbear to contend; 
and found himſelf in the ſame. Situation between 
theſe two Men, that the old Fable of the Schools 
repreſents the Philoſopher's Ass, betwixt the two 
equal Bundles of Hay; propoſing at firſt, to feed 

upon both, and yet ſtarv'd between them at laſt, 
The Affairs of the Palace, ſuppos'd by the Con- 
jectures oſ the ſpeculative part of Mankind, to be 
thus circumſtanc'd; let us with a little Retroſped 
turn our Eyes to the more known Facts and Tran. 

Ctions in Parliament. | 

Sir R. W. had now reſign'd his Employ- 
ments, and was retir'd from Court: But to pro- 
cure this Removal, I think, whatever Variety of O. 
pinion there may be on his Meaſures as a Miniſter, 
every body muſt allow, that the moſt unjuſtifable 
Methods in many Inſtances had been formerly pur- 
ſued; ſince no body can deny the not only ungen- 
tleman-like Treatment he had often met with, but the 
inhuman Manner in which he had been frequently 
attack*d z when joined to all the Ribaldry that could 
caſt Odium, all the coarſeſt Satire that could give 
| Ridicule, and all the ſtrongeſt Invectives that could 
raiſe the Indignation of the People; his Enemies after 
menacing the Crown with Rebellion, and hardly in 
guarded Terms, even adviſing and inſtigating Rebel. 
lion, in caſe he was not remov'd, went ſtill farther, 
if Poſſible, in Iniquity; whilſt, with a Rancour, as 
little to be warranted as parallel'd, they publickiy 
and frequently in Print, recommended Aſſaſſination; 
and whilſt they pretended to juſtify it by n 
turn'd 


21 
turnꝰd Advocates * baſeſt of all Crimes, which 
few, in latter Times, have had Wickedneſs enough 
to commit, and none but theſe Writers, in any 
Times, Impudence enough to defend. g 
But every low and wicked Art of this kind proving 

abortive, and his Enemies reſolving that they would 
be at leaſt as ſingular in ſnowing their Reſentment as 
they repreſented him to be in deſerving it, moſt equi- 
tably and modeſtly propos d, by a Motion in both 
Houſes of Parliament, on the ſame Day, to pro- 
nounce him a Criminal, without alledging a Crime; 


0 to convict him without Evidence, condemn him 
be without a Trial, and puniſh him without hearing 
ec him. The only Excuſe urg'd for this violent, un- 
fa conſtitutional, and extra- legal Proceeding was, that 

the Notoriety of his Guilt being ſuch, that every one 
y- was convinc*d of it, and none but his Hirelings diſ- 
'0- puted it, it was unneceſſary farther to prove what all 
J Mankind knew; and that whilſt he continued in 
T, Power, what was call'd legal Evidence, being in his 
le own Hands, is was impoſſible to come at it, or any 
r. way but this, to come at him: That ſach Papers as 
n- would have manifeſted his Crimes, had been often de- 
Ie manded, and always refus'd; and therefore it was 
y neceſſary thus to invert the common Forms of Juſtice, 
d by making his Puniſnment precede his Conviction; 
e and treating him as the Egypiians formerly did their 
d EKings, vho uſed to try them after their natural Death, 
r as theſe Gentlemen propos'd to do this Minifter, after 
n his Political Death, 1 55 | 


. On the other hand, the Friends of Sir R. V. the 
Advocates for legal Proceedings, and the common 
Rules of natural, as well as civil and focial Juſtice, 
ſaid, That all theſe Suggeſtions were the Reſult of 
Violence and Malice; that thoſe who made uſe of 
them, under the popular Pretence of puniſhing a a 
| wicked 
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wicked Miniſter, and the Patriot Piſguiſe of aiming 
at nothing but the Good of their Country, meant no- 
thing in reality but getting Sir R. J. out of Power, 
in order themſelves to get in; and that theſe Men, 
influenc'd only by their Ambition, their Envy, or 
their Reſentment, and guided by their Intereſt, wan. 
ted nothing, aim'd at nothing, and wiſh'd for no- 
thing, but Employments, and to be thoſe Placeimen, 
whom they had ſo long been abuſing, for no other 
Reaſon, than becauſe they were ſuch; and had con- 
ſtantly endeavour'd to repreſent in a Light, as if an 
honeſt Placeman was a Contradiction in Terms: And 
I cannot but confeſs, conſideri g the manner they 
got into Employments, and have behaved there, they 
have put it in no body's Power to give their Practice 
in Evidence againſt their Doctrine. 

Whether thoſe who attack'd, or thoſe who de- 
fended Sir R. V. on this Occaſion, were moſt in the 
right in their Arguments and way of reaſoning, let 
the Tranſactions of laſt Winter decide: The imme- 
diate juſtling and ſcramble for Places among theſe 
Men the Day after his Removal, ſhow'd at leaſt what 
Was their firſt View. A Set of Gentlemen were 
afterwards appointed to enquire into his Conduct for 
Ten Years paſt; and in order to make that Enquiry 
effectual, were poſſeſſed of ſuch Powers (whether all 
delegated,or ſome aſſumed, is not for me to deter mine) 
as no Set of Men were ever before poſſeſs'd of in this 
Country upon any Occaſion; and ſeem'd to reſem- 
ble only that ſupreme and deſpotic Authority of the 
Decemviri, during the Exerciſe of which, the Force 
of all Laws, and the Power of all Magiſtracies but 
their own, was ſuſpended, 

That among theſe Gentlemen there were thoſe 
who had been loudeſt in proclaiming Sir. R. W. 

guilty, every body knows; and moſt People ima- 


ined 


wy 22 | 
ined there were ſome of his moſt inveterate perſonal - 
3 as well as the moſt determin*d of his : 
litical Opponents z there were certainly ſome wha 
had the moſt roundly, peremptorily, and frequently 
aſſerted that they wanted nothing but to have him 
remoy*d from Court, and ſuch Papers laid before 
them as they could call for, to demonſtrate to all 
the World, what they had fo often laid to his Charge. 
But when he and they were both of them in theſe 
Situation, what was it they demonſtrated ? What 
was it they found? How were their Prophecies verify*d ? 
How were their Promiſes perform*d ? To whoſe 
Honour, and to whoſe Diſgrace did this Enqui 
turn our? Whoſe Truth and whoſe Falfhood did 
it tend to prove? Whoſe Innocence and whoſe Guilt 
did it ſeem to diſcover? Vj 
The Characters of theſe worthy Men are too well 
known in this Country to have any Reflection thrown 
upon them on this Occaſion, that would ſully their 
Reputation for Ability any more than for Probity; 
but if in any other Country theſe Facts only ſhou'd 
be ſtated, how natural would it be for any Stranger 
to their perſonal Merits to ask, Did they want Saga- 
city to perceive what they had ſaid would be ſo ma- 
nifeſt ? Or did they want Ingenuity enough to confeſs 
they were miſtaken? Or were they brought to ſuppreſs 
what they had found? And what Excuſe did they 
make for not owning their former Error, and decla- * 
ring him innocent on Examination, whom, without 
Examination, they had fo often pronounced guilty ? 
I cannot help faying, that even what they went 
about to find and prove againſt him, after all they 
had accus'd him of, ſeem'd to me as odd, as if any 
one, after accuſing a man of Adultery, Inceſt, 
Sacrilege, Blaſphemy, and all Sorts of Profaneneis 
and Immorality, ſhould, when he was call'd upon to 


make 


(i a | 
make good this Charge in the ſpiritual Court, only la- 
bour to prove that the Man who. had been repreſen- 
ted guilty of all this Profligacy, had play*d at Cards 
on a Sunday, or taken God's Name in vain; two 
things which nobody can ſay are not criminal, but of 
ſuch a Nature, that if they were to be puniſhed only 
by thoſe who were 1nnocent of them, it would be 
like the Goſpel Story, where thoſe who were innocent 


being order'd to throw the firſt Stone at the Woman 


taken in Adultery, ſhe went away yet more unmole- 
ſted than ſhe came. And that this Example has ſome 
Analogy to Sir R. Js Caſe I believe few People 
will deny, and fewer ſtill not perceivez when after 
all the Outcry that had been rais'd againſt him for 
national Crimes, when there was hardly a Species of 
miniſterial Guilt that had not been laid to his Charge; 
when he had been accus'd of abuſing the Truſt re- 
pos'd in him by his Maſter, and alienating the al- 
fections of his Subjects, wounding the Conſtitution, 
and undermining our Liberties ; embezzling and 


quandring the publick Treafure, depreciating the 


Honour of his Country, and facrificing its Intereſt ; 
of carrying on weak Negociations, and concluding 
the molt pernicious Treaties in Time of Peace ; and 
Not only wiſhing our ill Succeſs in Time of War, 
but endeavouring to procure it : When all theſe atro- 
cious, enormous Crimes had been imputed to him, 


and this great national Enquiry was ſet on foot to 


expoſe and prove them, and bring this great natt- 
onal Oftender to national Juſtice ; to have the only 
thing even endeavour'd to be proved againſt him 
as a Crime, the Bribery at Elections; (for his having 
been overreach'd in a Maſt- India Contract, if it had 
been fo, or letting the King have his own Money 
for his own Uſe in the legal Method, and with proper 
Authority, I can never look upon as Crimes) to _ 
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this Crime, I ſay, of Bribery at Elections, the only 
one endeavoured to be proved againſt him, does, in 
my poor Opinion, bear great Reſemblance to the 
ſuppoſed Caſe I put of the Man profecuted in the 
Eccleſiaſtical Court, for breaking the Third Com- 
mandment; and would, I fear, have made Sir R. 


J's Situation, if this Crime had been proved upon 
| him, (which, by the By, it was nat) fo like the Si- 


tuation of the Woman taken in Adultery, that I 
chuſe rather to leave it to my Readers to determine, 
than to ſuggeſt myſelf how many Stones would have 
been thrown at him out of the H---e of C, if 


thoſe who were quite innocent of that Offence, had 


only been ordered to caſt one at him, and whether 
he would have been in any Danger of dying the 


Death of St. Stephen. | 


How far then the Conduct of theſe Gentlemen in 


this Enquiry anſwered the Expectations of the World, 


correſponded with their former Boaſtings, and fulfilled 
their former Predictions, and whether it made them 
incur the Contempt only of Sir R. Ws Friends, and 
the Indignation of thoſe Men whom they uſed to call 
their own, are Things which every Body who has 
been at all converſant with the Political Part of Man- 
kind this laſt Year, muſt be as good Judges of as 
myſelf; and conſequently are Queſtions upon which 
it is quite unneceſſary for me to give any Opinion. 
Let us now then, apart from thoſe general Faults 
and Errors imputed to Sir R. J/*s Adminiſtration, 
which Invention was daily tortur'd to produce, and 
Hiſtory ranſacked to parallel, conſider 4 little thoſe 
general ſtanding Topics for declamatory Philipics, to 
which the Ciceros of our Senate had as often Re- 


Courſe, when they had a mind to indulge their Spleen, 


and gall this Miniſter, as the Roman Cicero had to 
his Conſulſtip and Cataline's Conſpiracy, when he 
| e had 
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had a mind to indulge his Vanity, and commend 
himſelf ; and when in this Point, at leaſt our modern 
Demagogues fo reſembled that antient Orator, that 
the one made the World (which the Malice of Man- 
kind renders a much more difficult Task) as weary 
of the ſame Invectives, as the other did his Audi. 
tors of the fame Panegyrics. 1 
The principal Points, as far as IJ can recolleq 
them, I think, were theſe ; fruitleſs Negotiations, di. 
ſtructive Treaties , landing Armies in time of Peace; 
profuſe Subſidies, with a View only to his Majeſty's fo- 
reign Dominions; Votes of Credit; the Miſapplication 
of the finking Fund; no regard to the Payment of our 
Debts; the little Inclination that was ſhown to proſe- 
cute the Spaniſh War in the Weſt-Indies with proper 
Vigor; and in general, putting this tax*d, burden d, and 
almeſt exhauſted Country to all the annual Charges of 
Har, whilſt we were deprived of a Poſſibility of reaping 
any of the Advantages of War, by remaining in all the 
Inaction of Peace. 1 
I will now then (without entring into the old, in- 

exhauſtible Diſpute of juſtifying Sir R. W.'s Admi- 
niſtration on all theſe Heads) take the Liberty, by 
a few Interrogatories, comparatively to examine how 
far theſe Complaints have been conſider'd by his Suc- 


ceſſors, and whether Redreſs, or increaſed Subject for 
them has been thought of ; or may probably, from 


the Tendency of the preſent Councils, Policy, and 
Meaſures, be expected from our new Adminiſtration. 

In the ft Place then, I ſhould be very glad to 
know, tho” a great General and Ambaſſador, and a 
great Miniſter and Secretary of State, have demon- 
ſtrated their Alacrity and Diligence, by condeſcen- 
ding to act the Part of common Couriers to and 
from Holland, what Advantages we have reap'd from 
our Negoclations there? What Spirit their * 
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has been able to nf 4 Dutch Phlegm ? What 
Influence their Eloquence has had in the Confe-- 
rences held there? What Weight their Arguments 
have carry'd in the Deliberations of the Dutch 
Miniſters ? And what happy Turn their Art and 
Dexteriry have given to the Councils that before 
prevail'd, and the Meaſures that were before purſued 
at the Hague? And whether the Duich have not 
been fo far from being made Converts to their politi- 
cal Tenets, that they have openly renounc'd them, 
and inſtead of adopting their Schemes, and joining 
in their Meaſures, publickly diſavew'd them? That 
the Dutch entred into a Neutral Treaty with France, 


during the Poliſh War in the Reign of the late Em- 


peror Charles the VIth, was ſaid to be owing to their 
being convinc'd we intended to do nothing towards 
the Support of the Houſe of A»fria; and that even 
their not being induced afterwards to break that 
Treaty, was owing either to Sir R. V.'s extreme 
Ignorance in not diſcerning our Intereſt enough to 
labour that Point in Holland; or his Want of ſuf- 


ficient Abilities and Knowledge in foreign Affairs, 


to make Holland diſcern its own Intereſt, and co- 
operate with us in entring into that War, If this 
Reaſoning carried any Edge againſt Sir R. W.'s Skill 
and Abilities in Negociation, how much deeper muſt 
it cut in Arraignment of our preſent Negociators ? 
For if, after all our wiſe Overt- acts, the Dutch Mini- 
ſters cou*d doubt of our being in Earneſt, in reſolv- 
ing to ſupport the Houſe of Auſtria, (how little Credit 
ſoever they might give to our Declarations, Promiſes, 
and Profeſſions) they muſt be poſſeſs d with an In- 
credulity exceeding even that of St. Thomas, Whence 
then can their Backwardneſs proceed, according to 
that Dilemma juſt mentioned, to which our preſent 
Directors in foreign Affairs reduced their Animad - 
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verſions on Sir R. V.'s Behaviour, in the Time of 
the Poliſh War, but the Want of Skill and Abi. 
lity to urge properly and forcibly to the Dutch the 
evident Expediency of their taking a Part in the 
Queen of Hungary's Cauſe ; not only for her Sake, 
and the common Cauſe of Europe, but even for their 
own particular Intereſt and Preſervation ? And how 
much more eaſy was this Part to the preſent Admini- 
ſtration than the laſt ; ſince they found the Dutch looſe 
from that Neutral Engagement, by which Sir R, 
F. found them ſhackled and confined, - 
From our Dutch Negotiations then little Honour, 
(to ſpeak in the ſofteſt Term) can redound to our 
preſent able Negotiators. I Know there is a Treaty 
from which they pretend to plead great Merit, which 
is the Treaty of Accommodation between the Queer 
of Hungary and the King of Pruſſia. But, in the firſt 
place, I may have my Doubts whether zhe Councils 
of England had any greater Share in concluding that 
Treaty than the Councils of Pekin; and whether it was 
not merely owing to a Variety of Circumſtances and 
Events, the Cauſes of which we had abſolutely no- 
thing to do with. In the next Place, if England had 
any Merit in that Treaty, it was moſt certainly not 
the Merit of the preſefit Adminiſtration ; ſince I defy 
them to have made uſe of any Arguments at the 
Court of Vienna to produce this Accommodation (or 
at leaſt of any good Ones) which may not be found 
in thoſe Letters of my Lord Harrington that were laid 
before both Houſes of Parliament laſt Winter; and 
which I cannot mention, without doing that Lord 
the Juſtice to ſay, That, in my Opinion at leaſt, it 
was impoſſible better Diſpatches could be drawn for 
the Purpoſe, more like a Man of Senſe, or more like 
a Man of Buſineſs, What then (if juſtly deduced 
and defined) would be the Merit of the preſent = 
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niſters to the Queen of Hungary, ſuppoſing even that 


this Treaty had been concluded by the Influence, as 


well as with the Participation of England ? Could it 
poſſibly be any Thing more than this; That they had 
gone to the ſame Market, and through the ſame 
Paths, to make a Purchaſe for her, which our Mi- 


niſters had frequented and chalk*'d out before; and 


made that Purchaſe this Year with ſuch excellent 
Skill and Oeconomy, that ſhe was offer*d double the 
Acquiſition during Sir R. V's Adminiſtration the 
Year before at Half the Price: For then ſhe might, 
for Half Sileſia only, have had the King of Prufſia's 
Aſſiſtance ,, whereas now, for all Silgſia, ſhe has bought 
nothing but his Neutrality, and inſtead of having him 
for her, has him only not againſt her. May it not 
from theſe Premiſes then be juſtly concluded, that 
ſince our preſent Miniſters are ſo ready to plume 
themſelves with theſe furtivis Coloribus, and fo ſolici- 
tous to pick up ſome little Scraps of fictitious or bor- 
row'd Merit to boaſt of in Negotiations, that they 
are but too conſcious they have no genuine and real 
Merit of their own? 

The Parallel between the Conduct of the old and 
new Adminiſtration with regard to ſtanding Armies 
in Time of Peace, is almoſt as little neceſſary, as 


difficult to ſtate; ſince every Body knows the vaſt 


Augmentations that have been made this laſt Year 
of our Land Forces ; which, conſidering the Danger 
of the Sea, is all the Danger they have been expos'd 


to, might more properly perhaps be call'd Marines. 


And however People might have differ'd, or for 
Reaſons I ſhan*t mention, might pretend previouſly 
to have differ'd about the Uſe there might be for 
them, there can be no Variety of Opinion about the 
Uſe, or to ſpeak more correctly the 20 Uſe that has 
been made of them. If it ſhould be alledg'd that 
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-we are leſs at Peace at preſent than we were during 


\ 


Sir R. W.'s Adminiſtration, to take off the Odium 
of this Augmentation; I ſhould be glad to be in- 


form'd, by way of outward and viſible Signs, of | 
our being ſo. What warlike Exploits have been per. 


formed? What have been our military Atchieve- 
ments, or even our military Undertakings? That 
our Troops have been ſent to Flanders 1s true; ſo 
much the worſe if they had nothing to do there; as 
a ſtanding Army in Flanders is worle than a ſtand- 
ing Army in England, in the firſt place, on Ac- 
count of the additional Expence to tranſport them; 
and, in the next, becauſe all the Money ſpent by 
themſelves, or by the Public to ſupport them, is 
{pens abroad to enrich Strangers, inſtead of being 
pent at Home, where it would only circulate from 
one Engliſh Hand, and out of one Engliſh Pocket 
into another. Under what Denomination this Ar- 
my in Flanders is to be deſcribed or mentioned, I am 
quite at a Loſs to gueſs, (I ſuppoſe for want of be- 
ing acquainted with the IJ echnical Terms made ule 
of by military Men.) It cannot properly be called 
a Confederate Army, ſince there is not, and I believe 


will not be, a Man in it who will not be paid out of 


Engliſh Money. It cannot properly be call'd an 
Auxiliary Army, ſince it does not appear that they 
have given any Aſſiſtance to any Body. It cannot 
properly be called an Army of Obſervation, as they 
have not been in any Place where any hoſtile Motl- 
ons have been to be obſerved, It cannot properly 


be call'd a defenſve Army, becauſe I do not know of 


any Body or any Thing attack'd where they are. It 


cannot properly be call'd an offenſive Army, ſince I 


know of no Body but the Butchers and "Tradeſmen 
of Ghent or Bruges whom they have offended z unleſs 
we reckon the Dutch among the offended, who have 
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publickly diſavow'd their having given their Conſens 
to the Embarkation of theſe Troops, or even their 
being acquainted with the Meaſure, before the Re. 
ſolution was taken to execute it. There is therefore 
but one Title I can think of, under which it is 
ſible to ſpeak of this Army, which is, ſince making 


4 Diverſion is a military Term, to call our Army in 


Planders an Aru ef Diverſion. | 1 5 | 
The Article of Foreign Subſidies is ſo blended with 
the laſt Subject I have treated, that I ſhall ſay no 


more upon it than this, That during the as yet ſhort 


Reign of the preſent Adminiſtration, conſidering 
what has been paid, and remains to be paid on that 
Head, I believe double the Sum has gone out of the 
Kingdom for theſe Services, than, during all Sir R. 
is Adminiſtration, ever went out of it in double the 
Time. And as to any View to the K—g's E——J] 
Dominions in theſe Tranſactions, I ſhall, on that ve- 
ry delicate and tender Topic, ſay no more than this, 
That if his M — y has any Bias of Partiality in 
this Article, (and I grant it natural for an Engliſhman 
to ſuſpe& he may have ſome) as Sir R. W. has been 
thought never to have weaken*d his Intereſt in the 
Cloſet, by any Thing ſo much, as by oppoſing that 
Bias; fo it is now generally believed, that he who 
has the beſt Intereſt there at preſent, never promo- 
ted, or endeavour*d to promote his Intereſt by any 
Thing, ſo much as by indulging, if not ſtrength- 
ning any Partialities of that Sort, | g 
As to Votes of Credit, I muſt own the preſent Mi- 
niſtry have gone farther in that Article than any o- 
ther whatever, to ſhew how ready they were to'truſt 
the Crown, and wantonly to infringe the Parliamen- 
tary and Conſtitutional Forms of granting Money: 
Since for the ſame Purpoſe (I mean for the Queen of 
Hungary) that during Sir R. Vis Admin * 
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the Year before, 5 J. was given, ask'd in x 
Speech from the Throne, and granted in the com- 
mon Method of granting Aids and Supplies to the 
Crown; the preſent Adminiſtration, not only in. 
creas'd the Sum to 500,000 J. but choſe to give it 
by a Gentleman's fumbling in his Pocket at Ten & 
Clock at Night, and producing a Paper, (which 


Wearineſs and Noiſe hinder'd moſt People from ex. 


amining, or knowing the Purport of ; and begging 
no Body would ſay one Word againſt it ; tho? it was, 
with Regard to the Application of the Money, the 
moſt extenſive and unlimited Vote of Credit that e- 
ver paſs'd in Parliament; and tho' he himſelf, as 
well as thoſe who were the foremoſt to ſupport and 
puſh this Meaſure, ( as well as thoſe, who, I believe, 
adviſed it ) had always oppofed every other Vote of 


Credit, during Sir R. V.'s Adminiſtration, with the 


moſt diſtinguiſh'd Warmth, and conſtantly repre- 
ſented that Manner of granting Money, as the moſt 
dangerous to the Conſtitution, and the moſt likely 
to prove ſubverſive of what they eſteem'd its moſt 
valuable, as well as fundamental Principles. 

It would be natural here, to ask and enquire, how 
much of this £00,000 J. given for the Queen of 
Hungary, has ever been given to her? But as that is 
a Queſtion which few can anſwer; and thoſe few 
only, I believe, will anſwer to thoſe who can force 
them; ſo 1 ſhall leave ſuch Interrogatories to the 
Parliament, | 
As to the vigorous Proſecution of the Spaniſb War 
in the Weſt- Indies, that ſeeming favourite Point of our 
new Miniſters, before they became ſuch; fo little 
has been done there ſince the Change of the Mini- 
ſtry, and ſo little been ſaid about the Weſt-Indies, 
that there is no Appearance of their having been 
more thought of in this Iſland ſince that Peron 255 
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Peace, without making Peace: Whilſt in Europe, we 
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leaſt by our new Directors, than they were before Co-. 
lumbus diſcover'd them. And the new Miniſters, 


in this, as well as in moſt other Things, ſeem ſo to- 


tally to have chang'd their Opinions, as well as their 


Situation, and their Manner of Acting, as well as 


their Manner of Talking, that when they choſe theſe 
Words, Tate and Hold, for their Matto; and we 
r, blundering Dupes, fancy*d they meant it, with 
Kegard to the Meſt- Indies; it is plain it was nothing 
more than a cant Expreſſion among themſelves; im- 
porting, that they would all Tate Places at Court as 
ſoon as they could get them, and Hold them as long 
& they could keep them. This Conduct in the new 
Miniftry, with Regard to their Neglect of the Spa- 
niſo War, and all their , expenſive Attention to the 
Diſputes on the Continent, in which our intereſt is 
ſo much leſs concern'd, and muſt de ſo much more. 
remotely affected, brings to my Mind two very ſilly 
Lines, with a ſmall Variation, put by Drydex into 
the Mouth of Cortez, - when he firſt lands in America. 


As if our old War quietly withdrew, EIS 
And here, in Europe, had brought forth a new. 


If ever then that Reproach,of our being at all the 
Expences of War, whilſt we remain' d in all the Su- 
pineneſs of Peace, carry*d any Weight againſt Sir 
R. Wes Miniſtry, how much heavier mult it fall on 
the preſent, when ſo much more is expended, and 
ſo much leſs perform'd; when we are ſo evidently. 
expoſed to the Diſadvantages of Both, without a 
Poſſibility of reaping the Profits of Either? That with 
regard to the Vet- Indies, where we are engag'd in 
a declared War, we do not wage War; and ſeem 
(if it were not for our loſing Georgia) to ſink into 
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are, with a laviſh Don Quixotiſin, putting ' ourſelves to 
an immenſe Charge only to irritate our Foes, with- 
out hurting them; and exceeding fourfold thoſe Ex. 
pences for our Allies, which our Engagements re. 
quire, without aſſiſting them. 

I ' come now to compare, in the laſt Place, the 


Conduct of our Old and New Miniſters, with re- 
gard to the National Debt, and the Application of 


the Sinking Fund; and am very ready to own, that 
T have often thought, and often ſaid, If the Conduct 
of the laſt Adminiſtration in theſe Articles was not 
leſs juſtifiable than in any other, at leaſt our Situa- 
tion in theſe Particulars was much more to be la- 
mented, as the Reduction of our Debts was ſo ſmall, 


and our annual Expences fo great, that the Produce 


of the Sinking Fund could ſo ſeldom be apply'd to 
the firſt Uſe, and was ſo frequently taken towards 
defraying the current Services of the laſt, But in 
theſe Points too, the new Miniſtry have ſo enhanc'd 
on this Miſconduct or Misfortune, that, as if they 
reſolv'd to make their Behaviour in every Thing a 
Climax of Error and Prejudice to this unhappy 
Country, they have not only - augmented our Ex- 
pences, and neglected all Thoughts of paying our 
Debts ; but with a ſhameleſs Cuntradiction to all 
their old Profeſſions and Declarations, to all the 
Maxims they laid down, and the Conduct they re- 
commended before they were in Power, they ſet out 
with concerting ſuch Meaſures, purſuing them in 
ſuch a Manner, and ſupporting the Charge of them 
by fuch Ways and Means, as muſt, if continued, not 
only temporarily ſuſpend the Payment of any Part 
of the Public Debts, i likewiſe make it impoſſible 


they ever can be paid by the moſt frugal Miniſters 


that can ſucceed them ; the Conſequence of which, 


every one can perceive, muſt neceſſarily be, = the 
| | Nation 


od 

Nation muſt be Bankrupt, or at leaſt Inſolvent; and 
between a Bankrupt Nation and an Inſolvent Nation, 
the Diſtinction is ſo nice, and the Difference ſo ſmall, 
that I think it is not worth contending for; eſpeci- 
ally ſince there can be no Remedy for either, but a 
Spunge; and that ſooner or later, that Remedy, muſt 
and will in this Caſe be applied. 


From what I have ſaid, every one muſt know, 


that the Crime I have here laid to the Charge of the 


new Miniſters, is their not only taking the Produce 
of the Sinking Fund laſt Year for the current Ser- 
vice, contrary to all their former Declarations of 
what they Thought expedient and ſalutary Meaſures 
for the Intereſt of this Country ; but their having 
likewiſe had the Aſſurance to re-mortgage the Sin- 
king Fund for 800,000 J.; and this Conduct, held 


by thoſe very Men, who had endeavour'd to ruin 


Sir R. Vi.'s Credit, and blaſt his Reputation, by 
barely ſuggeſting, that he meditated ſuch Schemes, 


and would ſome Time or other ſo fill up the Meaſure 
of his Iniquity, (as they call'd it) put them in Exe- 
cution; of which, inevitable Ruin to this Nation, 


was the manifeſt and certain Conſequence. By theſe 
Means, therefore, our new Miniſters, with a Mo- 


deſty equal to their Prudence, and Wiſdom equal to 


their Honeſty, have ſhown the World, that they da- 
red to ſet out with a Step, with which they had ſaid, 
Sir R. W. only dared to conclude ; and made that 


the ff Token of their Guilt, which they had pro- 
pheſy'd (as the ſtrongeſt Reflection they could caſt) 


he meant to make the /aft of his. 

And tho' the People may have been fo long accu- 
ſtom'd to falſe Alarms, that the moſt juſt may prove 
no Warning; tho? their Ears may have been ſo 
inur'd to the Sound of approaching Deſtruction be- 
ing the certain Conſequence of ſuch a Miniſter being 
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longer continued, or ſuch a Meaſure being further 
purſued, that they may be callous to any Impreſſions 
of this Sort; yet, ſince T am upon this Subject, and 
that I have always thought this Nation could never 
be plung'd in Difficulties beyond the Poſſibility of 
future Extrication, and be irretrievably undone, but 
by re-mortgaging the Produce of the Sinking Fund ; 
ſo I cannot help ſaying,” that if the Scheme of the 
preſent Adminiſtration be to find Money to defray 


their laviſh, enormous Expences in this Method, I 1 


hope thoſe who project, thoſe who promote, and 
thoſe who execute that Scheme, will be made ſuch 
Examples of national Reſentment, that this Good at 
leaſt may be extracted from ſuch Meaſures, that the 
moſt vicious and boldeſt Miniſters, for the future, 
will never dare to make the ſame Attempt. 

I have now gone through the Parallel I propos'd, 
between the late and preſent Adminiſtration, in all 
the moſt important Articles; and have, I think, in- 
conteſtably prov'd, that the new Miniſters have not 


only given the Lye to the Language they formerly 


held, not only gone counter to all their former Pro- 
feſſions, inverted their former Maxims, and ſwerv'd 
from all their former boaſted Principles, but have 
'Iikewiſe ſhown the World, that if the Cauſes of their 
former Complaints, during the late Adminiſtration, 


did truly ſubſiſt, they have increas'd them, and if 


they were only imaginary, they have realiz'd them, 
What I ſhould therefore recommend to them as the 
beſt Atonement they can make for the Uſe of ther 


ill-gotten, ill-exercis'd Power, during their as yet 


' ſhort Poſſeſſion of it, would be with all Humbleneſs 
and Penitence to tome to the Parliament, and, in 
the Stile of the Liturgy, to ſay, Almighty and moſ 
merciful Parliament, we have erred and ſtrayed from the 

right Way like loſt Sheep : We. have offended again the 
a | aus 
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Laws of Truth, Senſe, and Honefly : We bave left un- 


| done thoſe Things which we ought to have done; and we 


have done thoſe Things which we ought not to have done, 
and there is no Merit in us : But thou, O Parliament, 
baue Mercy upon us miſerable Offenders, and ſpare thou 
them that thus confeſs their Faults, | 
And if after this Confeſſion, and their retiring to 
thoſe private Stations from whence they came, the 
Parliament would think fit to give them Abſolution, I 
ſhould notgrudge (as Cato ſays) my ſelf to mount the 
Roſtra in their Favour, and ſtrive to gain their Par- 


don from the People. 


I have ſwell'd the Bulk of this Pamphlet, from 


the Variety of Matter crouding in upon me, far 


beyond what I firſt propos'd ; yet cannot help ad- 
ding a few Words (and a very few will ſuffice) to 
explain, according to my poor Judgment, the moſt 
beneficial Principles, and the moſt ſalutary Maxims 
on which any Miniſter can act for this Country. 
With regard to our Acquiſitions, he ſhould, in my 
Opinion, think of none but what will ariſe from en- 
couraging, promoting, protecting, cultivating and 
extending every Branch of our Trade; and truſt to 
no Strength, or Force, where Strength or Force may 
be wanting, but our naval Power. For the firſt of 
theſe Reaſons I think all Wars ſo induſtriouſly to be 
avoided, if poſſible, that there are few Occaſions in 


wjhich I ſhould ot be tempted to ſay with Cicero 


in one of his Letters to Atticus, Ad Pacem hortari non 
defino, que vel injuſta utilior eſt quam juſtiſſimum bellum. 
And though I grant the Spaniſh War became neceſ- 


ſary, and even perhaps expedient, and proper to have 


been undertaken ſooner than we enter'd into it; yet 
with regard to the Continent, as all Nations muſt be 
in a State either of War or Negotiation, ſo I was al- 


ways of Opinion that the hackney*d Phraſes fo fre- 


quently 
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quently made Uſe of, by way of Reflection on Sir 
R. Ws: Adminiſtration, as endleſs Negotiations, and 
frequent Treaty-making, &c. were ſo far from being 
any real Satire on his Conduct, that they were the 


higheſt Encomiums on his Policy; ſince the firſt 
Article in my political Creed will always be, From 


a Warlike Genius, and an Enterprizing Miniſter, God 
Lord deliver us; becauſe I know nothing in the End 


we can ever get by Wars upon the Continent ; and 


that, whilſt they laſt we muſt always be temporary 
Loſers; zegatively, by the Suſpenſion, or at leaſt Inter- 
ruption of our Trade, and actually by the Expence 
we muſt be at to ſupport them. For theſe Reaſons 
it is my Opinion, that we have always been much too 
alert in taking Alarm, and too officious. in taking 
a Part in every impertinent Diſpute, and little Squab- 
ble, which has ariſen among the Princes of Europe: 
And 1 will venture to affirm, that the fatal Maxim 
to this Country, the Words of which are in every 
Body's Mouth, though the proper Uſe of it is in ſo 


few People's Conduct, and the true Expoſition in ſo 
few People's Brains, of its being for the Honour of En- 


gland to hols the Balance of Europe, has been oiten ſo 
1gnorantly interpreted, ſo abſurdly apply'd, and ſo 
perniciouſly put in Practice, that it has coſt this Na- 
tion more Lives, and more Money, than all the na- 
tional Honour of that Kind in the World is worth: 
The Guardians of the Honour, and the Diſpoſers of 
the Lives and Wealth of this Iſland, having fre- 


quently acted, as if they thought it the Buſineſs, and 
judg'd it for the Honour of England, whenever any 


two Powers in Europe were at Variance, to waſte our 
Treaſure, and impair our Strength, by aſſiſting the 
weakelt againſt the ſtrongeſt, without any Proſpect 
or Poſſibility of recruiting the laſt, or being reim- 
burs'd for the firſt, by any Share in the Concluſion 


of 


( ) | 
of what was contended Fe What muſt become of 
a People influenc'd by. ſuch Drawcanfir Honour, is 
not very difficult to determine; any more than it 
would be, whether a private Man had any Chance 
not to be gradually impoveriſh*d and finally undone, 
who would officiouſly introduce himſelf wherever 
Gaming was going forward; and beſides generouſly. 
paying a Share whenever his Friends loſt, and ne- 
ver receiving a Farthing when they won, was at the 
conſtant Expence, whether they won or loſt, of fur- 
niſhing Cards. For theſe Reaſons, if we are upon 
eyery Diſpute on the Continent to make our Appear- 
ance, like the Picture of Juſtice, to regulate and de- 
termine them, I could wiſh, on theſe Occaſions, our 
Miniſters would borrow her Scales, and not her - 
Sword; and nine Times in Ten ſhall be apt to ima- 
gine, when they hold a contrary Conduct, that they, 
have at leaſt borrow'd the Bandage ſhe wears on her 
Eyes, and bound 1t on their own, inſtead of opening 
them to the real Intereſt of this Iſland. 1 
As to all thoſe Troubles in Europe which took 
their Riſe from the Death of the late Emperor 


*, Charles VI. and ſtill ſubſiſt, it was my original and 
unvarying Opinion, when the King of Prufſia firſt 


began thoſe Commotions, by his Demands and At- 
tack upon the Queen of Hungary, that it was impoſ- 
ſible fir us, for our own Sakes (as far as we were 
concerned) for theirs, and for the common Cauſe 


of Europe, to take any one judicious Step, or enter 
Into any Meaſure with common Senſe, but ſuch as 


ſhould convince the Court of Vienna, that tho' that 
Court might avail itſelf of our Friendſhip and Di- 
poſition to ſupport their Intereſt, ſo far as theſe things 
might make the King of Pruſſia more reaſonable, yet 
that we would not, when it came to the Upſhot, - 
ever engage in any Acts of Force: For, as it was 
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no longer in doubt that France would take this Op. 
portunity, not only to diſmember the Auſtrian Suc- 
ceſſion, but divide the Princes of the Empire, and 
thereby ſo weaken, if not ruin the Empire itſelf, that 
it ſhould no longer be a Power capable of rivalling 
or checking her own; fo nothing could fo much fa. 
Cilitate the Execution of this Scheme as the Courts 
of Berlin and Vienna continuing at Variance ; ſince 
that muſt neceſſarily make two Powers contribute to 
weaken each other, whoſe joint Intereſt it was to u- 
nite their Strength, unimpair'd, to oppoſe that of 


France: And tho? in the Steps leading to this Ac- 


commodation, it was very plain the Queen of Hun. 


gary was the moſt refractory Party, yet this whole Na- 


tion, with ſuch an Union of Men of all Complexions 
and Denominations (as one ſees among them on few 
other Occaſions) were every Day taking Steps to blow 
up that Pride which they ought to have uſed their 
utmoſt Endeavours to abate, and to ſupport that 


Stiffneſs which it was ſo much their Intereſt to relax. 


With regard to the preſent unhappy Situation of 


the Empire, and the waſteful Conteſts now ſubſiſting 


there; the ſame Way of Reaſoning and Thinking as 
in the former Caſe, induces me to be of Opinion, 
that no Part can be ſenſibly, prudently, and judici- 
ouſly acted by England, but that of endeavouring to 
unite the Princes of Germany, in order to prevent tlie 
total Ruin of the whole Empire. For, as it is not this 
or that Prince or Power in Germany on whom Europe 
muſt depend to cope with the Power of France, and be 
able ſingly to fruſtrate her Views and oppoſe her De- 
ſigns; but that it muſt be owing to the joint Endea- 
vours, as well as the joint Intereſt of all the Princes 
of the Empire, and the combined, united, and en- 
tire Strength of the Germanick Body: So if that Com- 


bination and Union cannot be effected, and that the 


Ger- 
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ermanick Body is to be ſtill lacerated by its own 
Limbs, I think it ſignifies not one Farthing to the 
common Cauſe, whether the Arms break the Legs, 
or the Legs the Arms; the Work of France is equally 
erformed in either Caſe; and thoſe who lend their 
Aſſiſtance to one of theſe Limbs againſt the other, 
are the real Auxiliaries of France, tho? they may 
ſeem only to aſſiſt any other Power. 

To weaken France more than temporarily, unleſs 
we could diſmember France, a Map and a very little 
digacity are, in my Opinion, ſufficient to demon- 
ſrate is impoſſible: Her Situation, Extent, and Re- 
furces, muſt give her an Anteus- Strength that will riſe 
mimpair'd from every Fall: Our Buſineſs then is to pre- 
vent the Empire, the only Strength that can balance 
hers, frof being ſo enfecbled, that it can no longer 
ſupport itſelf, The popular Sound of ſupporting the 
Houſe of Austria is become, as now applied, mere 
Sound. When it firſt took its Riſe, a Branch of 
the Houſe of Auſtria was on the Imperial Throne, 
and te Houſe of Auſtria meant the Empire. The 
Hogſe of Austria is now become but one Power, like 


*many other Powers in the Empire, and a Limb, not 


"the Head of the Whole: Conſequently, if our ſole 


View is tie Support of the Hovie of Auſtria againſt 
the other Powers of the Empire, we are fighting for 
the Name only, under which we formerly fought, 
againſt the Thing we formerly fought for: And if 
we enter into a War upon this Foot, without pro- 
poling to depoſe the Emperor, or diſmember France, 
we ſhall aim at too little; and if we propoſe the o 
ther, it is not very neceſſary, I think, to do more 
than aſſert, (all our preſent Circumſtances conſider'd) 
that we undertake too much. Such Pindaric Flights 
are not only beyond the Reach of my humble, poli- 
tical Wing, but as far above my Comprehenſicn, as 

F my 
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my Hope of their being cfiected; and they whoſe ele 
vated Genius's mount on ſuch Pinions, will, I fear, 
find their Flight like that of the Icarian Wings, 100 
lofry not to end in their own Ruin, and the Ruin gf 
their Country. | 
Having thus, in a very Miſcellaneous Manner, 
(according to the T icle of this Paper) thrown out my 
crude Sentiments on our preſent Situation, and thi 
Conduct of our new Miniſters, with regard both te 
* our interior and exterior Affairs; the only farther Com 
ment I will make upon either, ſhall he this ſhort 
ſcriptural Quotation from St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Ry 
mans: Men profeſſing themſelves to be wiſe, became Fool 
and changed the Glory of the Incorruptible, into a 
Image made like corruptible Man, The Applia 
tion of theſe Words I leave to the tacit Conſe 
ouſn's of thoſe whoſe Conduct, either for Abil 
ties or Probity, it may deſcribe, and the univer 
Voice of a long deceiv'd, now undecety*d People. 
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